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What Choices Do We Have 


in China? 
* 


Mr. Cree: Last night in Moscow an audience composed of leaders of 
the Russian Soviet government, together with the President and Foreign 
Minister of Communist China, was told that the examples of Communist 
China and Soviet Russia would inevitably inspire the masses of Asia to 
embrace communism as their only salvation, against which, it was said, 
the frenzied efforts of capitalism, which feels its internal weakness and 
historic doom, will be helpless. 

Secretary of State Acheson, however, in defending his decision not to 
assist Chinese Nationalists to hold Formosa, has asserted that the Soviet 
Union is detaching the northern provinces of China from China and is 
attaching them to the Soviet Union. He has said that we must not under- 
take to deflect, from the Russians to ourselves, the righteous anger and 
the wrath and the hatred of the Chinese people.* 


1In a speech delivered in Washington on January 12, 1950, Secretary of State 
Acheson discussed China and the Far Eastern situation. He said, in part: 

“,. Of course we are interested in stopping the spread of Communism. But we 
are interested for a far deeper reason than any conflict between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. We are interested in stopping the spread of Communism because 
Communism is a doctrine that we don’t happen to like. Communism is the most 
subtle instrument of Soviet foreign policy that has ever been devised and it is really 
the spearhead of Russian imperialism which would, if it could, take from these 
people what ‘they have won, what we want them to keep and develop which is 
their own national independence, their own individual independence, their own 
development of their own resources for their own good and not as mere tributary 
states to this great Soviet Union.... 

“Our real interest is in those people as people. It is because Communism is hostile 
to that interest that we want to stop it. But it happens that the best way of doing 
both things is to do just exactly what the peoples of Asia want to do and what we 
want to help them to do, which is to develop a soundness and administration of these 

ew governments and to develop their resources and their technical skills so that 
they are not subject to penetration either through i ignorance or because they believe 
these false promises, or because there is real distress in their areas. If we can help 


] 
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Will this policy work? What shall we do? America faces a number 03] 
choices concerning China. First, we can try to assist Chiang Kai-shek tc 
hold Formosa. Second, we could give Chiang enough help to establisk: 
him on the Chinese mainland, or we could try to. Third, we could con: 
tinue not to recognize the Chinese Communist government indefinitelyy 


that development, if we can go forward with it, then we have brought about tha 
best way that any one knows of stopping this spread of Communism. . 

“Now, let me come to another underlying and important factor which deter: 
mines our relations and, in turn, our policy with the peoples of Asia. That is tha 
attitude of the Soviet Union toward Asia and particularly toward those parts ox 
Asia which are contiguous to the Soviet Union, and with great particularity thi | 
afternoon to North China. 4 

“The attitude and interest of the Russians in North China, and in these oth 
areas as well long antedates Communism. But the Communist regime has addec 
new methods, new skills and new concepts to the thrust of Russian imperialist : 
This Communistic concept and technique have armed Russian imperialism witli 
a new and most insidious weapon of penetration. 

“Armed with these new powers, what is happening in China is that the Sovies 
Union is detaching the northern provinces (areas) of China from China and iff 
attaching them to the Soviet Union. This process is complete in Outer Mongolial 
It is nearly complete in Manchuria and I am sure that in Inner Mongolia and iaif 
Sinkiang, there are very happy reports coming from Soviet agents to Moscow. Thi| 
is what is going on. It is the detachment of these whole areas, vast areas—populatee 
by Chinese—the detachment of these areas from China and their attachment to tha 
Soviet Union. 

“T should like to suggest that this fact that the Soviet Union is taking the fouf 
northern provinces of China is the single most significant, most important fact, isl 
the relation of any foreign power with Asia. 

“What does that mean for us? It means something very, very significant. nl 
means that nothing that we do and nothing that we say must be allowed to obscurmp 
the reality of this fact. All the efforts of propaganda will not be able to obscure iti 
The only thing that can obscure it is the folly of ill-conceived adventures on out 
part which easily could do so. And I urge all who are thinking about these foolisk 
adventures to remember that we must not seize the unenviable position which th 
Russians have carved out for themselves. 

“We must not undertake to deflect from the Russians to ourselves the righteou. 
anger and the wrath and the hatred of the Chinese people which must develop. I! 
would be folly to deflect it to ourselves. We must take the position we have alway’ 
taken that any one who violates the integrity of China is the enemy of China and i 
acting contrary to our own interest. That, I suggest to you this afternoon, is the firs! 
and the greatest rule in regard to the formulation of American Policy toward Asia! 

“TI suggest that the second rule is very like the first. That is to keep our ows 
purposes perfectly straight, perfectly pure and perfectly above-board and do nal 
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) Fourth, since this produces a paralysis in the United Nations and since the 
} Russians have announced that they will not participate in meetings of any 
+ UN agencies until the Chinese Nationalists are ousted from the UN, we 
4 could treat the Chinese Communist government as a government in the 
( United Nations but refuse to recognize them in China. The fifth policy— 


© get them mixed up with legal quibbles or the attempt to do one thing and really 
achieve another. 

“The consequences of this Russian attitude and this Russian action in China 
are perfectly enormous. They are saddling all those in China who are proclaiming 
their loyalty to Moscow, and who are allowing themselves to be used as puppets of 
@ Moscow, with the most awful responsibility which they must pay for. Furthermore, 
} these actions of the Russians are making plainer than any speech or any utterance 
or any legislation can make throughout all of Asia what the true purposes of the 
| Soviet Union are and what the true function of Communism as an agent of Russian 
imperialism is. These I suggest to you are the fundamental factors, fundamental 


| “Here then are the problems in these other areas which require some policy 
fon our part, and I should like to point out two facts to you and then discuss in more 
4} detail some of these areas. 

“The first fact is the great difference between our responsibilities and our oppor- 
jf tunities in the northern part of the Pacific area and in the southern part of the 
# Pacific area. In the north, we have direct responsibility in Japan and we have direct 


Jihad direct responsibility and there we did act and there we have a greater oppor- 
| tunity to be effective than we have in the more southerly part. 
' “In the southerly part of the area, we are one of many nations who can do no 
more than help. The direct responsibility lies with the peoples concerned. They 
{are proud of their new national responsibility. You can not sit around in Wash- 
/fington or London or Paris or The Hague and determine what the policies are 
igoing to be in those areas. You can be willing to help and you can help only when 
the conditions are right for help to be effective. 
“That leads me to the other thing that I wanted to point out and that is the limi- 
‘btation of effective American assistance. American assistance can be effective when 
hit is the missing component in a situation which might otherwise be solved. The 
United States can not furnish all these components to solve the question. It can not 
.#furnish determination, it can not furnish the will and it can not furnish the loyalty 
f of a people to its government. But if the will and if the determination exist and 
.4if the people are behind their government, then, and not always then, is there a 
very good chance. In that situation American help can be effective and it can lead 
to an accomplishment which could not otherwise be achieved. 

“So after this survey, what we conclude, I believe, is that there is a new day 
which has dawned in Asia. It is a day in which the Asian peoples are on their own 
jjand know it and intend to continue on their own. It is a day in which the old rela- 
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the hope of a great many people—is that the day will come when we can 
give them full recognition as a government, not as a mark of approva: 
but in the hope that they will split with Moscow as the result of th: 
development of a form of Titoism in the Far East. 


Mr. Rowe: I would say that other policies and other alternatives posit 
sibly exist, but to be realistic I think that we have to agree that our pres: 
ent policy, in so far as we can say that we have one, is a policy of trying: 
to wean the Chinese Communists away from Moscow. In other wordsi 
it is the policy of trying to induce in the Far East the sort of Titois: 
which we see in Yugoslavia. 


Mg. CreeL: Biggerstaff, do you agree with that? 


Mr. BiccerstaFF: I am inclined to agree that this has been stated .; 
little too strongly. Certainly there is the hope that there will ultimatelt 
come a split between the Chinese Communists and Moscow. But in hin 
statement the Secretary of State was trying to refute the urgings of cer 
tain parts of our population that we continue to support the Chiang gova 
ernment. His point was, as I understand it, that he felt that any suck 
support would continue to deflect the attention of the Chinese peoplif 
against the United States and that if we pull out completely from For 
mosa, then the possibilities of a break between Moscow and the Chines# 
Communists may develop. t 

Mr. Cree: Just how likely is it that the Chinese Communist govermf| 
ment will turn against Moscow? 

Mr. Rowe: It is rather unlikely, I believe, on balance. It is possible, ane 
nobody knows what is possible or impossible. But the important questiow 
here is how likely is it? Or, to put it another way, are we justified ix 


tionships between East and West are gone, relationships which at their worst wer: 
exploitation and which at their best were paternalism. 

“That relationship is over and the relationship of East and West must now be 
in the Far East one of mutual respect and mutual helpfulness. We are their friend: 
Others are their friends. We and those others are willing to help but we can hell 
only where we are wanted and only where the conditions of help are really sensibl 
and possible. 

“So what we can see is that this new day in Asia, this new day which is dawning 
may go on to a glorious noon or it may darken and it may drizzle out. But the 
decision lies within the countries of Asia and within the power of the Asian peopl : 
It is not a decision which a friend or even an enemy from the outside can decid 


for them” (New York Herald Tribune, January 13, 1950). 
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Reprinted by special permission, New York Times, January 15, 1950 (Sec. 4, p. E5). 


| setting up a policy based upon the expectation that there is a major 

‘chance that the Chinese Communists will go Tito? That is the crucial 
/ issue, because there is a chance. We cannot deny that. But how important 
is it? How much of our policy should we base on it? 


Mk. BiccerstarF: Again, I think that this statement of the Secretary of 

4 State was made in a consideration of our policies in other parts of the 
‘} Far East. He is clearly writing off the Chiang government. He feels, pre- 
|, sumably, that a break is possible. I agree with you, Rowe, that the pos- 
sibilities of break are not conclusive. Certainly if the Russians pursue a 


, 
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program in China which is calculated not to alienate the Chinese, they / 
can solidify their position there quite substantially, I believe. 


Mr. Creev: It seems to me that a great many people in the United] 
States are rather consoling themselves with the statement: “Well, the: 
Chinese are a very old people, they’ve been invaded many times; they’ve: 
always absorbed the invaders,” and so on. They are not recognizing thatt 
we have a new situation here. We have, for one thing, an analysis by the: 
Chinese Communists of their problem. They understand what their: 
problem is far better than almost any Americans do. And they have at 
program of control and of education, particularly, which goes down even 
to tots of three years of age and which can make a change of which most: 
of us have no recognition. 


Mr. Rowe: On the other hand, even in spite of this propagandat 
machinery which they have at their disposal, if the Russians pursue at 
program in Manchuria, let us say, or in other parts of China, whichi 
antagonizes the Chinese people, while the Chinese Communists may be: 
able to hold the people down, ultimately by that action they will com-- 
pletely identify themselves with the foreign power, and so, as in the case: 
of the United States and Chiang, the people may turn against them. 


Mr. Crest: Is it true, as the Secretary of State has said, that Russias 
actually is detaching the northern provinces of China from China andl 
attaching them to the Soviet Union? | 


Mr. Rowe: When Mr. Acheson used the word “detach,” indicating; 
that the Russians are “detaching” Chinese territories, I think that this isi 
a rather imprecise use of words. What is actually happening in the: 
boundary areas of China near Russia should have been described by him: 
in somewhat more detail. Incidentally, I think that we can anticipate: 
such a clarification of his meaning in response to the recent reply by" 
Mr. Vishinsky to these charges.” 


? Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky denounced Secretary of State: 
Acheson’s remarks as “scandalous” and said, in part: 

“This declaration of Acheson is to such a degree monstrous and awkward thati 
we doubted its genuineness. However, verification proved that Mr. Acheson actually, 
made this lying and crudely slanderous declaration. [The fact is} that China has its§| 
own People’s Government, which is able to defend the interests of its own country) 
...and that relations between the peoples of the Republic of China and the Soviet’ 
Union are based on the firm basis of friendship and respect of independence andj 
integrity of the territory of both states.” 


— 


ae 
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What, in my opinion, is happening is not detachment at all. What is 
happening is that the Russians are setting up, in the boundary areas of 
North China and Manchuria and Mongolia, and so on, a joint enter- 
prise which will be heavily controlled by them and will also be controlled 
by the Chinese Communists to a certain extent. But it is a program 
which it would be possible at least for them to justify not only in terms of 
their own interests but in terms of the over-all and particularly the long- 
range interests of the Chinese government, the Chinese Communists, 
- and the Chinese people. Now, if the Russians succeed in doing what 
they want in these regions and at the same time making it palatable along 
these lines to the Chinese Communists, all I say is that then any hope of 
inducing a Titoist movement in China is remote, indeed. 


Mk. BiccerstarF: Certainly the calculation is that the Russians will 
pursue a policy in China comparable to the policy which they pursued in 
Eastern Europe and which we anticipate will antagonize the Chinese 
people and therefore will provide the basis for a split. Either the Chinese 
Communist leaders will have to go along with the U.S.S.R., or they will 
have to break with the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Rowe: I just do not think that that is a realistic way to state it. 
I do not think that you have to state the pursuit of Russian interests in 
these areas in terms of complete nonpursuit or opposition to and counter- 
ing to the interests of the Chinese people. I would like to point out that 
any such policy of cooperation between the Chinese Communists and the 
Russians, made palatable or not palatable, backed up by armed force or 
not backed up by armed force, does constitute a tremendous danger to 
the future security of the United States by the potential effects it will 
have almost certainly upon the world balance of power. 


Mr. Cree: Is that not particularly important because if Russia is able 
to get the complete or a reasonable degree of sympathy and cooperation 
with Chinese Communists, then they can go ahead and use the Chinese 
Communists as a spearhead into the rest of Asia and into Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr. Rows: Yes, but not necessarily by standardized military methods. 
That is, they do not have to induce a war. 


Mr. Cree: No. 
Mr. Rows: All they have to do, for instance, is to provide, let us say, 
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money, trained propagandists, trained saboteurs and agitators, and to put 
these people in the Chinese communities which lie all through the South 
China Sea area, in the mainland and in the insular areas there, to sabo- 
tage and subvert the constructive efforts which are being made by the 
local regimes. 

And in this the Chinese will have a unique position as middlemen for 
the Russians, because they are already there, they have the communica- 
tions, and they have the people. Indeed, in those millions of Chinese in 
the South Seas they have millions of hostages for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing that Russian aims are carried out in a region. 


Mr. BiccerstarF: You are taking for granted that Russian interests 
and Chinese interests in such a program would be identical. 


Mr. Rowe: I am taking for granted that Russian interests and the 
interests of the Chinese Communists in the area will be identical. I think 
that everything which we can see that the Chinese Communists have 
said about the shape of things in Southeast Asia binds us to conclude that 
they will carry out Russian aims, not because they are Russian, but be- 
cause they are aims which they themselves also hold. 


Mk. BiccerstarF: I will go along with you to this extent: That certain- 
ly with respect to destruction of the institutions established in Southeast 
Asia, the Chinese Communists and the Russian Communists have 
interests in common. The test comes in the period after which the destruc- 
tion has succeeded and in which new regimes arise. Then there is 
possible a conflict between the U.S.S.R. and China with respect to the de- 
velopment of those regions. 


Mr. Rowe: To what happens afterward. But, in the meantime, the 
destruction will have taken place; and that is the critical item so far as 
we are concerned. 


Mr. BiccerstaFF: That is right. 


Mr. Creev: Are we really saying that the Russians may be able, by 


much more subtle means, to carry out the dream the Japanese had of a 
greater East Asia area? 


Mr. Rows: They certainly have a good chance to do it. 


Mr. CreeL: Now if they do that, then the qustion is: What are going 
to be the repercussions on our position in Japan? 
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Mr. Rowe: It seems to me, and I would like to say this as seriously as I 
) possibly can, that when and if that sort of thing takes place, then the 
) war we fought in the Pacific against Japan will have been lost. Every 
) dollar which we spent in the area will have gone down the drain, and 
| every life which was lost in the war against Japan will have been wasted. 
If we allow the consolidation of the power facilities and the power 
| possibilities in the long run which exist in eastern Asia under one head- 
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ing and if that heading and the people running it are hostile to us, then | 


I say that our entire strategy after Pearl Harbor and the war which we 
fought there have been completely in vain. 


Not only that. I will go further and say that the threat which will have 


developed in that area will make Japan’s potential threat to us pale into | 


absolute insignificance by comparison. 


Mr. BiccerstaFF: Are you suggesting that you feel that it is possible 


that in a reasonably short period that the Chinese Communists, in col- | 
laboration, let us say, with the Russians, or under their direction, if you | 
will, are prepared to organize all Southeast Asia or all East Asia into a — 
pattern of strength which would upset the balance between the United 


States and Russia? 


Mr. Rowe: I should assume that the Russians will be willing, not only | 


willing but desirous, of doing that. 


So far as the question which you raise as to how much time it will take, _ 


nobody knows. But let us suppose that it does take twenty-five years. 
Is it any more pleasant to look at that sort of a picture, as having a strong 
chance to develop twenty-five years from now? Just because it is delayed 


that long does not mean that the threat will be any less to the security of | 


this country when and if it happens. 
Mr. BiccerstarF: That is very true. 


Mr. Rowe: Of course, nobody knows that it is going to happen, but | 
the chances that we take by such a policy as we might have of allowing | 
it to happen are chances which we are taking with the vital security of | 


the United States. They are not to be lightly taken. 


Mr. Creet: Does that mean then that what we really face is the pos- : 
sibility that not only will there be a Russian Soviet system of power in 


Europe but also an Asiatic Soviet system of power? 
Mr. Rowe: Yes. 


Mr. Creet: And that these two great totalitarian powers may then | 
feel along the line of the strategy which, for internal consumption, has | 
pretty consistently been followed by Russian leaders, although not always | 


externally, that they will have to abolish us? 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. It is not necessary for us to assume, and I should think 


it would be undesirable for us to assume, that the Russians have the aim, 


the ambition, or the desire to consolidate eastern Asia into their sphere | 
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in the way in which they have consolidated the small countries of Eastern 
Europe. The relationship of total consolidation is not the only relation- 
ship which they can have. These people are quite possible of conceiving 
of the Far Eastern business in other terms, as you suggested, namely, 
that here you have another sphere of Communist strength, but a sphere 
which will be tied to them in very much the same way as the Western 
European sphere is tied to us. We do not consolidate Western Europe 
inside our sphere, but it is an alliance arrangement. It is a coordinated- 
approach arrangement, and it means the same thing: That none of the 
prices which you pay are the kind which you pay when you try to set out 
to dominate and absolutely control. 

Mk. BiccersraFF : But the only way that we are able to persuade people 
to cooperate with us in what you call our sphere is to persuade those 
people that what we do with respect to them is in their interest ... 

Mr. Rowe: Right, right. 

Mk. BiccERsTaFF:...as much as it is in our interest. 

Mr. Rowe: Absolutely! 


Mk. BiccerstaFF: And now the problem in Southeast Asia in this con- 
nection is: Can the Soviet Union and/or Chinese communism persuade 
the peoples of Southeast Asia, who are nationalistic, who have tended 
because of their past experience with Chinese to be anti-Chinese? What 
are the chances of this new coalition, which you anticipate, overcoming 
such opposition ? 


Mk. Rowe: Is it not true that Western Europe is probably as strong a 


4} center of the nationalistic idea as any center or any area on earth? Is it 


not true that in this European center we are embarking on a program of 
getting cooperation between national units? 

Mk. BiccerstarF: That is right. 

Mr. Rowe: That the cooperation between these national units is sup- 
posed to pay us off in terms of mutual interests? 

Mr. BiccerstaFF: That is right. 

Mr. Rowe: This is not a matter of U.S. domination. Of course, the 
Russians try to say that it is, and we are trying now, it seems to me falsely 
and wrongly, to imply that the relation of domination is the only rela- 
tion the Russians can possibly have to the countries, the nations if you 


4 will, of Southeast Asia. I just believe that if we figure on that, we are 
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figuring on the wrong approach by the Russians. It is unnecessary to} 
assume that they will be so unsophisticated as to insist upon extinguish-- 
ing or making impossible a coexistence of nationalities in that area underr 
a general framework of common interests with them. I therefore think: 
that it is possible to relate these two things. 

Mr. Creet: We are agreed, then, that certainly potentially in this situa-- 
tion there is building up a situation which will make another war pretty) 
likely. | 

Mr. Rowe: It certainly is possible; and it may be probable. | 

Mr. CreeL: A war which may completely nullify everything that we: 
have been doing in Japan. I 


Mr. Rowe: At that point, of course, I would like to point out that we: 
are faced in the Far East with a choice. We can either prevent this pos-- 
sible danger from having to develop, or we can plan, definitely, upon its: 
developing and take the necessary measures to protect ourselves. 


Mr. CreeL: What can we do? 


Mr. Rowe: Do you mean what do we do in relation to China? . 


} 
f 
i 
| 


Mr. Cree: Should we recognize, for example, the Chinese Com-- 
munist government? . 


Mk. Rowe: At this point, I think that we might ask what we mean by: 
“recognition”? What is “recognition” anyway? “Recognition” of course: 
isa eft act. We can recognize any government we want to, whether: 
we like it or not. 


Mr. Creex: Does that mean that we approve them? 


Mr. Rowe: No, it does not mean that we approve them. As a matter: 
of fact, it carries and implies no necessary approval or disapproval. Oni 
the other hand, this is not to say that we cannot use nonrecognition as a! 
means of indicating disapproval, and that is very, very frequently done.. 
Recognition is something which we can do when we want to and for the: 
reasons which we want to bring to bear. And I would say that it does not: 
imply approval. It does not imply, necessarily, support. It may mean only 
that we want to keep our diplomats, for instance, from being kicked out 
of the country. 


Sr 


—— 


ca 


Mr. Creet: What do you think, Biggerstaff? Should we recognize 
them? 
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Mr. BiccersrarF: It seems to me that in the interest of keeping people 
in China who will keep our government informed of developments 
} there, in the interests of American activities—missionary, business, and 
so on—which may wish to continue operating there, it is advisable for us 
to recognize this government when we can receive assurance that our 
{, representatives will be treated as diplomatic representatives are ordinar- 
ily handled under international law. 


Mr. Creev: All right, gentlemen. How can we create an American 
} policy for the Far East? What would you recommend? 


| Mr. Rowe: In general, there are two completely connected and inter- 
{ related aspects of a policy toward the Far East. Let us remember that 
| when we started on a postwar policy for Europe, we embarked upon a 
{ policy of economic reconstruction. That was the Marshall Plan. For a 
| while, most people seemed to think that we could do it all with seven- 
'} teen billion dollars’ worth of machine tools, machinery, relief aid, et 
cetera. But let us face this fact: We finally had to set up military arrange- 
| ments to supplement and complement the economic arrangements. In 
| other words, there is no use trying to reconstruct Western Europe unless 
| we also have a wall and a barrier behind which to do it with a relative 
degree of safety. I would say that in the Far East both these things are 
involved, too. But I would say here, first, that the disadvantages to a 
') program of economic reconstruction as a method of getting something 
| done in the Far East are far greater than they ever were in Europe. It is 
| not a problem out there of reconstruction; in the Far East it is a problem 
} of new construction—new construction in a poverty of resources in many 
| cases, in a poverty of trained personnel, in a poverty of machinery and 
/4 equipment, tools, and so on. It is building really a modern industrial 
sk economy with all which it implies in the social fields to go along with it. 
1 This is, at best, a very, very long-range proposition. 

We cannot succeed in any such long-range plan unless we are willing, 
| at the same time, to commit ourselves to the military arrangements by 
| virtue of which we can prevent the areas in which we want to change the 
4} situation economically and socially from being attacked and disturbed 
_} and disrupted by people who do not want what we are doing to succeed. 


Mr. Cree: Do you agree with that in principle, Biggerstaff? 


i} Mr. Biccerstarr: I agree with that; but I think that one must lay 
| down, before that, the necessity of finding governments in the Far East 


an 
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with which we can cooperate and which we can be sure will carry on 
domestic programs which will appeal to their people. If we have: 
learned any lesson from China, it seems to me that it is that to support a | 
government with military or economic aid, which is not prepared and |§ 
willing to take the measures of economic and social reform which the! 
people of China demanded, if we support a government such as that, we : 
are bound to fail. And, therefore, our task in the Far East is to find gov- - 
ernments upon which we can depend to carry out programs which are in 
their interest and in our interest. 


Mr. Creex: Then, in the light of this whole discussion, it looks as if | 
we will have to consider each country individually and to see whether 
there are such. ; 


Mr. Rowe: Could I interject one more thing there? There was a great 
deal of talk (and, as a matter of fact, this was mentioned in Mr. Ache- 
son’s speech) that, positively speaking, what we intend to do econom- ff 
ically can be brought under the heading of President Truman’s Point 4 ff 
program. I want to say by way of supplement and conclusion that 
Point 4 by itself is not enough. It simply cannot work. All Point 4 will do § 
in these areas, without the necessary paralleling and equivalent military § 
aid programs, is to prepare the ground for Communists to take over. | 
Every dollar which you put in under Point 4 which is not protected by § 
necessary military arrangements will be merely a contribution to the ff 
strength of the communism of East Asia. 


Mr. Cree: In relation to each country, Biggerstaff, what would you 
have to say? 


Mk. BiccrrstarF: Again basing my views on our experience in China, 
I would try to find countries in the Far East to support upon which we 
could depend to carry through a program calculated to solve the basic | 
economic and social problems upon which communism capitalizes. As I _ 
look about, it seems to me that India has some promise with that respect. | 
Its government is apparently anti-Communist, also aware of these | 
problems, and prepared to try to work for their solution. If we recog- 
nized this possibility there, it seems to me that we might invest food, 
technical aid, capital toward strengthening the efforts of India to build | 
up its very serious food supply shortages and its consumer goods’ indus- 
tries. 


I think that Indonesia may also be a possibility in this respect; and I | 
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Fuld like to see us give: support to Indonesia along that line. The 
hilippine Islands are a little less certain. There apparently 1 is a decline 
the efficiency of the government there and a growing internal revolt. 
Because of our old tie, they may be more inclined than some other coun- 
des to listen to us for advice. But I do not know just what the possibili- 
es are there..- 


‘Mk. Rowe: Your point on the Philippines i is right. I weal like to 


aaintain advisers on the government levels, and so on. But what we did’ 
with the Philippines was to.give them independence and then wash our:. 


can cut loose’ all of a sudden. 


Pines have to be worked with, whether we like it or fot. Korea and” 
pan represent different kinds of problems. eee 
||- But whereas we have to consider these area by area, individually, 1 ee 
‘ould like to urge that we follow the suggestion made already by some — 
these Asiatic countries for collective arrangements. Let us not neglect: 
that aspect of the business. In other words, let us get together and for — 


ithe sake of propaganda as well as for the practical effect, let us set up an. 
siatic AntiCommunist League under our auspices and with our 
assistance. 
| Mr. Creer: So far as China is Sua we have agreed that it is im- 
possible to recognize Communist China at this time. The Communist 
| Chinese do not even seem possibly to want our recognition. It seems 
'/to me that the point which is of greatest importance in connection with 
our policy toward China is that we should, by greatly increasing the 
lmoncy for “Voice of America,” and in every other way which we pos- 
sibly can, make clear to the Chinese that it is not the Communists but 
'| qe who offer the Chinese the most in the way of social j justice, of national 
‘independence, and of individual freedom and economic security. 


» Mr. Rowe: That certainly seems to be a desirable sort of program to _ 
have, and Iam sure that you and Vee realizes the extreme difficul- 


erely say that in the Philippines the Americans had a chance, after we" 
ave independence, to. da what the Dutch seem to-want to da, and-whatx- 
they have to do in Indonesia—namely, to go in there on a large’scale’to__ 


|Rands of the whole business. This is a bad American trait—to think we. 
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